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A RATIONALE OF SPEECH THERAPY 
FOR MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN 





M. LOIS BIBEY, M.Ed.* ~-s» Speech Therapist 
The Training School 


Vineland, N. J. 

For any thinking human being, life is more than the act of 
existing. His behavior and attitudes are the resultants of individual 
reactions to environment. Regardless of the environment, certain 
attitudes must be developed in order to insure a well-adjusted person. 
Feelings of inadequacy and insecurity do not encourage healthy 
adjustment, nor do they form a foundation for satisfactory inter- 
personal relationships. Optimal functioning can only be expected 
as a result of optimal development of capabilities. As this is true of 
the normal child or adult, so is it true of the mentally deficient child. 
Each child must be an integrated part of the world around him. Any 
deviation which sets him apart and threatens disintegration requires 
a compensation which may not be acceptable to himself or to the 
society of which he desires to be a part. 


In being set aside from society in general, the institutionalized 
mentally deficient child automatically becomes a part of a more 
limited, but just as complete social group. Within his group he will 
be confronted with obligations modified to his mental level but of 
no less consequence to him than are those which are appropriate to 
a normal child. He must contend with competition and rivalry in 
a manner that will elicit the approval of his own society. To approval 
he will respond with feelings of adequacy, security, and self-approval. 
To the respect of society he will respond with self-respect. He will 
be a well-adjusted child who is mentally deficient. To disapproval 
he will respond with feelings of inadequacy, insecurity, and self- 
disapproval. He will suffer shame, embarrassment, and the frus- 
tration of being a non-belonger. The result will be an unhappy. 
maladjusted mentally deficient child. Mental poverty does not pre- 
suppose emotional poverty. 


*The writer wishes to express her appreciation to Dr. George W. Gens, Speech 
Pathologist, for his guidance in her orientation to the role of speech in mental 
deficiency. 
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In our group at the Training School we have found examples 
of children who have withdrawn or compensated in some other man- 
ner because they have learned that their speech is unacceptable to 
others. There is Dick, a fourteen year old boy, who has a relatively 
mild hearing loss and sore aphasic symptoms. When he speaks, 
his speech is for the most part unintelligible. Realizing his inade- 
quacy Dick has withdrawn to the point that he speaks only when 
directly questioned and never with complete sentences. Dick is not 
a happy boy. He seldom smiles and he blushes deeply at any undue 
attention. Dick has the behavior of one who is apologizing for 
living. Withholding speech therapy for a boy like Dick would be 
withholding the key to the bare room in which he has locked himself. 


Betty, a fifteen year old girl, has compensated for her lack of 
speech proficiency by avoiding direct speech as much as possible 
and then speaking only in short, choppy sentences. In a speaking 
situation, she becomes confused and laughs inappropriately. Betty 
has a mild dyslalia but her language is very inadequate. Her 
vocabulary is sparse and her syntax is poor. . Betty is not accepting 
her present speech and language level; she is pathetically eager to 
learn and she is more than willing to spend many hours in an effort 
to develop the fluency of her speech. A trained person must be 
responsible for giving this child the guidance which she so sincerely 
desires. 


Compensation in another direction is effected by Joe, a 20 year 
old boy, who is deaf and who displays severe aphasic symptoms. 
Joe has been deaf since very early childhood, and therefore does not 
have the advantage of being able to recall spoken communication. 
He does some speech-reading but in this he is handicapped by his 
distorted language concept. Due to both mental deficiency and 
aphasia, written communication is extremely limited. Although spon- 
taneous speech is unintelligible, Joe has assumed the role of one with 
normal powers of communication. Rather than withdraw in the 
literal sense, Joe presents the picture of a thoroughly outgoing per- 
sonality. He is almost always hearty and cheerful, constantly talking 
and seldom seeming to expect an appropriate response. Joe, however. 
rarely voluntarily attempts actions which he feels to be beyond his 
level of success. Rather than submit to actual failure, Joe usually 
resorts to any one or a number of several defense mechanisms. He 
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may make use of his category of stereotyped responses, either verbal 
or written, even though this response has no direct relationship to 
the situation confronting him; he may laugh jovially, at the same 
time turning away from the task; or he may occasionally frown, 
shake his head, and push the task aside. He is a boy whose responses 
in testing situations have been inconsistent and about whom reports 
from qualified persons have varied from hopeful to extremely doubt- 
ful. The conflicting prognoses suggest that an attempt should be 
made to develop any potentialities which may exist. While in all 
probability oral communication will never be of primary value, the 
graphic method may be, if reinforced through therapy. Hope for 
further development of communication should not be lost until Joe 
has failed to respond to all therapeutic measures known to the quali- 
fied therapist. 


These few exe uples of mentally deficient children with speech 
defects illustrate how they, like non-mentally deficient children, often 
react adversely to a speech handicap. Their speech problems and 
the adjustive techniques which they apply are so similar to those of 
a normal child that in the process of speech therapy we find a second 
basic reason for working with the speech of the mentally deficient. 
Nowhere is there a more fertile field for the study of speech defects 
and speech defectives than in an institution of this type. A survey 
made at the Training School at Vineland indicates that approximately 
66% of our children have speech defects of varying degrees. ‘!) Re- 
search in the speech problems of these children may benefit both 
the child at hand and normal children and adults. In their differ- 
ences from and similarities to normals with speech defects we hope 
to find some of the answers to some of the problems which to this 
time have remained unsolved. ‘!)Because of the availability of the 
children in the institution, comprehensive studies may be carried on 
more intensively than is usually convenient or even possible in non- 
residential schools and clinics. Members of the speech profession 
who are interested in research should find experience in a school 
for mentally deficient children to be of immeasurable value to them- 
selves and to the field in general. 


Recent studies at The Training School ‘) ‘) and elsewhere “)? 
have discussed the problem of misdiagnoses in mental deficiency. 
Some of these misdiagnoses have been due to the lack of speech- 
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oriented personnel in the field of mental deficiency. The differential 
diagnosis of speech retardation, aphasia, and severe hearing loss has 
on occasion been misinterpreted. This may be particularly true in 
states which do not require audiometric examinations and which do 
not have adequate speech facilities. In previous articles by Gens ‘!) 
and Hardy “) cases have been reported in which the child 
had been diagnosed as an “auditory aphasic’” when he actu- 
ally was suffering from a_ severe high frequency loss _ of 
hearing. A severely speech retarded child may be erroneously 
diagnosed as a severely mentally retarded child if the diagnos- 
tician is not trained to recognize the handicap of defective 
speech in a testing s:tuation. Fortunately misdiagnosis does ‘not 
appear to be frequent, but the prevention of one child’s being 
labelled incorrectly as a mentally deficient or severely mentally 
deficient child is worth countless hours of interaction on the part of 
the professional speech workers with other professions contributing 
to the diagnostic procedure. 


In summary we believe, then, that speech therapy for the men- 
tally deficient child is justified for three primary reasons: (1) every 
individual should possess the human dignity and self-respect which 
can only be attained through optimal functioning of his native capaci- 
ties; (2) the research in speech problems which can be carried on 
most efficiently in an institution for mentally deficient children may 
be of benefit not only to the immediate child but to all children 
and adults; and (3) the prevention of misdiagnosis necessitates the 
interaction of the speech profession with all other professions involved 
in the diagnosis of the mentally deficient child. 


REFERENCES 
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CHILDREN’S PLAY IS BIG SUCCESS 


REPEAT PERFORMANCE OF “CINDERELLA” 
IS ENJOYED BY FRIENDS AND GUESTS OF 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 





The handsome Prince in The Training School production “Cinderella” is seen 
fitting the famous slipper on Cinderella’s foot. Watching are (left to right) Cinder- 
ella’s hard-hearted stepmother, Clarabella (one of her two daughters), the Lord High 
Chamberlain, Prunella (the second daughter), the Butler and the Fairy Godmother 
of Cinderella. 


More than 150 guests and friends of The Training School enjoyed 
a repeat performance of “Cinderella” or “The Slip of the Slipper” 
given by the children Wednesday evening, January 25, at Garrison 
Hall. The play, first presented on December 20 as part of the 
Christmas program, was directed by Mrs. Alice M. Nash. Mr. Nash 


served as moderator. 
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The principal characters in the play were enacted by Sadie S., 
Matilda B., Betty McK., Marie D., Betty B., Richard R., Albert P., 
Frank H., Foster S., Clarence G., Florence S., Zoe C., Constantine G., 
Robert M., Florence McK., and Sara Mae C. 

Between the acts, a junior quartet composed of Robert C., Charles 
P., James R., and Michael P., sang “The First Noel,” while Michael 
P. gave a recitation entitled “The Christmas Tree.” A vocal rendition 
was given by the Senior Girls’ Quintet, which included Dorothy W., 
Matilda B., Adele H., Florence S. and Anne H., while a brass quartet 
consisting of Charlie A., George R., Clarence H., and Frank H., 
rendered “Still As The Night.” Miss Nellie accompanied at the piano. 

Brief remarks were made following the program by Guy P. Bible, 
president of the Board of Trustees of The Training School, and Dr. 


Walter Jacob, director. 


EDUCATOR FROM PAKISTAN VISITS SCHOOL 


Among the many guests visiting The Training School in recent 
months was Masul Yar Khan, educator from Pakistan, touring the 
United States as a guest of the National Education Association. He 
spent most of Saturday, February 10, visiting the various departments 
of the school. 

Mr. Kahn, who is principal of one of the large schools in Karachi 

capital of Pakistan is studying American education and _ visiting 
schools throughout the United States. He is one of a group of 
educators from 46 countries which the N. E. A. has brought to the 


United States during the past few years. 
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T-V at THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


A MIXED REACTION IS SHOWN TOWARDS 
TELEVISION SINCE IT CAME TO 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN EARLY 1949 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 
This article is a presentation of observations made by some 
Training School staff members on the effect of television on 
the children at the school. Also included are several reflec- 
tions of problems that have developed as a result of tele- 
vision. This is not intended to be a scientific treatise of 
the subject. Any view expressed by an individual does not 
necessarily represent that of The Training School. 
—STANLEY HyLeE 


The impact of television has been felt in almost every nook 
and corner of America. And seldom in the history of The Training 
School has an innovation become as quickly embedded in the day- 
to-day cottage routine. “I didn’t know how much we used television 
for entertainment until our set was broken for about two weeks after 
the Thanksgiving weekend storm. We find it especially helpful in 
the cottage when the weather is bad.” a cottage parent of an older 
group said. 

The earliest T-V sets appeared at The Training School during 
the first part of 1949. Stokes and Craven, boys’ cottages, were first 
to install sets. Since then the popularity of T-V has spread until 
eleven out of seventeen children’s cottages at The Training School 
have sets. There is one set at the farm colony of The Training 
School. This means that about 67 percent of the children at the 
school have direct access to television on an average of four to five 
hours a day when it does not interfere with their regular schedule. 
An interesting development in this light is that most of the remaining 
33 percent of the children have created a system of either visiting 
the T-V cottages on planned visits or they make arrangements with 


cottage parents so that they can view popular programs. 
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Five of the television sets at The Training School are gifts of 
individual parents and five other scts were presented to the cottages 
by interested groups of parerts of children in the various cottages. 
One set, in the largest girls’ cottage, was presented to the cottage by 
the Board of Visitors. 

A member of the administrative staff of The Training School 
explains that the first television set was installed on an experimental 
basis when the popularity fever of the medium was running at its 
peak. Both the children and parents exerted an active interest and 
the question of whether T-V should be permitted at the school was 
brought before the school administration. After consideration of 
several of the obvious problems, it was decided that if the hours were 
regulated and if the number of sets in a cottage was held to one, 
T-V could make its debut at the school. 

However, the novelty of the first set created so much interest 
among the boys from every cottage that further considerations had 
to be weighed. One such consideration was the establishment of a 
special television theater. But the magnetic effect of T-V was spread- 


ing and one of the quickest ways to relieve crowded conditions at 


the first cottage was to install another set in a nearby cottage. Since 
that time and since no apparent negative effects had been noted, the 
remaining sets at the school soon mushroomed. 


It was pointed out by this staff member that the primary factor 
in the control of television entertainment is that T-V must be used as 
a supplement to the regular programming of the school. This 
includes both academic and recreational activities. One exception 
to this rule has been in the cases of educational programs that are 
thought to be beneficial to the children. In controlling the medium 
the one problem that has continually cropped up has been in the 
area of interference with planned activities. The proper selection 
of programs for various cottage groups is another problem that has 
developed. It has been found the more seriously retarded groups are 
most actively stimulated to various types of programs. In the higher- 
level groups it has been found that many of the children tend to 


identify ther-selves with T-V actors. 


This administrative staff member feels that in time the novelty 
of the medium will taper off. What the eventual result will be is 
difficult to say. However, he fecls that the medium should take its 
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place on the same level with radio—which has created no serious 
problem at The Training School even though many of the children 
have their own radios. 

When asked if television has a direct effect on the children. 
the answers of cottage parents were varied; however there was a 
pattern. Few cottage parents said they observed a harmful effect 
that television has had on their children. They agreed that the 
medium gives the children an active interest and a form of recrea- 
tion that has generally improved conduct in the cottages. One 
unanimous comment was that it gives the children at The Training 
School an active interest and at the same time provides an extremely 
popular form of recreation. “The boys in my cottage never seem 
to tire of television,” a cottage parent said. Her group is following 
a continuation of the school program in conjunction with vocational 
scheduling. 

The most popular program among both boys and girls in all 
age ranges is the Western type. However, second choices vary— 
depending on the life-age range of the various groups. Only two 
cottages voiced approval of the puppet type program often called 
“ood for children” and which is designed for younger children. 
Both of these groups were lower grade boys. Other types of pro- 
grams which placed high in popularity among the children were 
comedians and what was termed “any kind of plays’. The high 
popularity of “any kind of plays”, one cottage parent pointed out. 
might be a clue to why the Western type of program is so popular 
with children. “They like almost any kind of story with a theme 
that is easy to follow and with plenty of action. The Western is 
usually the only type of program that gives them these factors.” 
the parent added. 

Viewed as an educational force. it has been observed by cottage 
parents that television has had several interesting effects upon the 
children at The Training School. One of these is that it has helped 
to make time more meaningful for many of the children in a cottage 
for lower grade boys. including several monogoloids. The cottage 
parent explains that she accomplished this by placing a clock on 
top of the cottage T-V set. This action grew out of repeated requests 
of the children to know what time it was or how soon a certain 
program would come on. After about two months of this practice. 


the cottage parent explains that the majority of her children could 
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correlate time with their favorite television programs. The out- 
growth has been that most of them can now tell time without any 
connection to television programs. One other cottage parent explains 
that her boys have learned to read better because television has 
created an additional drive for learning to read. “They tell me 
two weeks in advance what is coming. The most popular reading 
material in the cottage is the television schedule,” he said. 


In a cottage for pre-kindergarten level children, the cottage 
parent explains that most of the group can sing a number of com- 
mercials along with the T-V performers. “They have memorized 
some that I don’t even know,” she said. This cottage parent also 
explains that the interest and anticipation of various programs has 
made time more meaningful to her eroup. This particular cottage 
consists of twenty-five children and it has been observed by the 
cottage parent that seven do not like television. It has not been 
possible to find why these seven do not care for television; however, 
other recreation is always provided for them. It was explained that 
television is never the sole form of entertainment in the cottage 
because during an evening the children will go to other activities 
and then return to television when their interests rise again. One 
extremely nervous child in this cottage cannot watch certain highly 
active programs like Westerns because he -becomes uncontrollably 
nervous. “I usua!ly remedy this by selecting the programs for the 
children”, the cottage parent said. “One need I find is for more 
afternoon programs that are designed for children. Most of the 
popular children’s programs are featured only in the evenings,” she 


added. 


The cottage parent of younger virls who are beginning their 
training said that through television a healthy curiosity has been 
aroused in her group. It was explained that her girls often ask 
questions about certain things that happened in a program. On 
many occasions the girls will repeat their versions of a play or 
program to this house mother. In another girls’ cottage the cottage 
parent said that because television has been used as a privilege. she 
regards the conduct of the children i: the cottage as generally im- 
proved. Television has been found uscful in another girls’ cottage 
because it keeps older girls occupied while the younger girls in the 
cottage are prepared for bed in the evenings. 
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A member of the professional staff at The Training School finds 
that television can be used as a medium for initiating conversation 
and establishing rapport. This staff member reports that children 
who come to his office with a history of being withdrawn or timid 
have often responded to a stimulus question concerning a television 
program. 

A need for better control of programming was observed by a 
member of the Education Department. Caution was urged in the 
long-range against depending on television as the sole form of 
recreation. It was stressed that in some children there has been a 
trend observed towards passing up other activities in order to enjoy 
television. She said that when certain youthful talents and abilities 
are put aside for television, then television can be harmful to the 
children in the long-run. 

This same note of caution was sounded by a professional staff 
member, who stressed the need for controlling what was tertned 
“this easy form of recreation and entertainment.” Loss of initiative 
through this easy form of entertainment was called a very likely 
possibility. It was reported that because of the rapid development 
of television it is too soon to tell if various effects such as identifica- 
tion with T-V actors and over stimulation while watching a program 
are harmful. Another professional staff member cited what he 
called the “television habit”. He said that because of the ease of 
watching television, it can become as embedded in the child as any 
other habit. It is attractive to children because it is a form of 
recreation which requires the least amount of energy on the part of 
the individual and is at the same time entertaining. In the over-all 
mental hygene picture this causes serious reservations. It was felt 
that participation in activities which makes demands on a child’s 
capacity and interests is probably of more importance than that he 
simply be entertained. So long as T-V does not interfere with normal 
development of talents and individual recreation, it is not deemed 
harmful. 

While some contend that television is not beneficial, it is the 
concensus among staff members who work with children at The 
Training School that it has many potentialities. One often repeated 
suggestion at The Training School is for a better choice of programs 
for children. With better programs it is thought that television can 


become a good visual aid for education. 
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